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The Building Bridges and Bonds (B3) evaluation, a federally funded study 
of Responsible Fatherhood programs, is testing a set of three innovative 
approaches to help fathers with low income improve their parenting and 
employment skills. One innovation, Just Beginning (JB), was added to the 
existing fatherhood services at three community-based organizations. JB is 
a one-on-one parenting program that incorporates engaging skill-building 
videos and father-child play activities. In each of five JB sessions, fathers 
learn and try out one new strategy for interacting with their child to enhance 
the quality of the father-child relationship. The evaluation, which is using a 
random assignment design, will assess outcomes including improved quality 
of father-child engagement, increased parenting efficacy, and increased 
father-child contact to determine whether JB is effective. 


As part of a series of publications from the B3 evaluation, this brief presents 
the first systematic analysis of how the JB innovation was implemented. 
Based on data from the three implementing organizations’ management 
information system records, this brief describes how an initial sample of 
fathers who were enrolled in the study engaged in the JB component and 
each organization’s usual menu of services. The study finds that the three 
organizations were able to incorporate JB into their existing menu of services 
but faced challenges to get fathers to engage in JB. In this early sample, 55 
percent of fathers completed at least one JB session, and those fathers typically 


progressed through most of the curriculum. 
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The JB program uses a dual-generation and 


media-based approach to enhance the quality of 


the father-child relationship. 


Introduction 


A father’s support — both financial and emotion- 
al — is linked to better outcomes on nearly every 
measure of a child’s well-being.’ However, fathers 
with low income — whether they live with their 
children or not — may find it particularly difficult 
to provide that support, as they face challenges to 
maintaining stable employment and stable rela- 
tionships with their children. The Office of Fam- 
ily Assistance (OFA) within the Administration 
for Children and Families (ACF) in the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Services provides 
grants to Responsible Fatherhood programs that 
aim to improve the well-being of fathers, their fam- 
ilies, and their children by addressing the financial 
and emotional challenges fathers face. Federally 
funded Responsible Fatherhood programs do this 
by providing a combination of services in three 
required areas: healthy marriage and relationship 
skills, parenting, and economic stability.” As part 
of the effort in the fatherhood field to build the evi- 
dence base of effective, innovative programming to 


support men and their families, the Office of Plan- 
ning, Research, and Evaluation (OPRE) at ACF 
contracted with a team led by MDRC, using funds 
from OFA, to conduct the Building Bridges and 
Bonds (B3) study. B3 identified and is testing new 
interactive skill-building approaches that address 
two of the three required areas, parenting and eco- 
nomic stability, within the context of existing Re- 
sponsible Fatherhood programs. 


The B3 study involved six organizations with ex- 
isting Responsible Fatherhood programs; each of- 
fered its usual fatherhood services, which included 
curriculum-based workshops in the three required 
areas,” as well as a variety of one-on-one services. 
Three of the organizations that are participating 
in the B3 study added a one-on-one fathering pro- 
gram called Just Beginning (JB) to their existing 
fatherhood services.* JB is the subject of this brief. 
The JB program uses a dual-generation and me- 
dia-based approach to enhance the quality of the 
father-child relationship. The program works with 
fathers and their children under 3 years old. 
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JB offers a unique opportunity for evaluating the 
potential benefits of strengthening father-child 
relationships through an innovative approach to 
working with the targeted population of fathers 
with young children. First, JB approaches skill 
building through a “learn—-do-reflect” cycle (de- 
scribed in more detail in the next section), in which 
fathers actively practice each new skill with the 
help of trained facilitators, who then provide im- 
mediate feedback and help dads build play-based 
skills. Second, JB includes the child in the parent- 
ing program, as the child is crucial to the “do- 
reflect” portions of the cycle; most Responsible Fa- 
therhood programs do not require children to be 
present when fatherhood services are delivered. 
Therefore, JB has specific logistical challenges that 
could make it difficult for fathers to participate and 
stay engaged, namely that the father must have ac- 
cess to his child for the JB sessions. This study is the 
first time that the JB component has been imple- 
mented and rigorously evaluated in a community 
setting; a small nonexperimental study conducted 
previously suggested some benefits of JB for im- 
proving the quality of the father-child relationship 
among teenage fathers who were incarcerated.* The 
B3 study uses an experimental design to assess the 
effects of JB as explained in Box 1. 


The purpose of this brief is to describe (1) how fa- 
therhood programs implemented JB within their 
existing services; and (2) how fathers engaged in 
both JB and the organizations’ usual menu of ser- 
vices. This brief is organized around four primary 
questions: 


1 In what context was JB implemented? 


2 Who participated in the JB evaluation and were 
they the intended population for the B3 study 
of JB? 


3 To what extent were programs able to engage 
fathers and for how long? 


4 What engagement strategies did the organiza- 
tions use to encourage participation? 


This brief presents information from systematic data 
collection activities, including semi-structured in- 
terviews with staff and focus groups with program 
group fathers from two rounds of site visits that 
took place with all three programs in 2017 and 2018. 
It also draws on management information system 
records from each site to report information about 
fathers’ demographic characteristics and experi- 


BOX 1 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN IN THE B3 STUDY OF JUST BEGINNING 


The B3 study uses an experimental design to test the effects of Just Beginning (JB) on the quality of 
the father-child relationship, the frequency of father-child contact, and other outcomes, such as the 
father’s confidence in his ability to parent. Eligible fathers were randomly assigned to one of the two 


research groups: a program group, which was offered JB in addition to the usual services, or a Ser- 
vices-as-usual group, which was offered only the usual fatherhood services. The random assignment 
study design helps ensure that the only systematic difference between the JB group and the ser- 
vices-as-usual group is the added JB component. Any differences that emerge between the outcomes 
of the two randomly assigned groups can be attributed with confidence to the added component. The 
results of these analyses will be shared in a future report. 
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The JB program is intended to enhance the 


quality of the relationship between a father 


and his young child. 


ences in the program. The analysis includes fathers 
who were randomly assigned from October 2016 
through September 2018 (approximately 95 percent 
of the full study sample). It details the services they 
received up to six months after enrolling in the 
program.® These research data were systematical- 
ly analyzed to address the four primary questions 
noted above. 


Overview of Just Beginning 


Just Beginning is a one-on-one parenting education 
program developed by psychologist Rachel Barr at 
Georgetown University and Carole Shauffer, lawyer 
and director of the Youth Law Center. The inter- 
vention was previously known as “Baby Elmo” and 
was originally designed to facilitate attachment and 
positive relationships between noncustodial teen- 
age fathers who were incarcerated and their young 
children. For the B3 study, the program was adapt- 
ed to be implemented in a community setting and 
to be appropriate for both resident and nonresident 
fathers of any age and their children. 


The JB program is intended to enhance the quality 
of the relationship between a father and his young 
child over the course of five sessions. The topics 
covered in the sessions include the importance of 
father-child relationships and noticing the child’s 
signals and cues, following the child’s lead, the im- 
portance of verbal communication in child devel- 
opment, creating a positive learning environment 
via praise and encouragement, and summarizing 
fathers’ experiences and what they have learned. 
Each of the five, one-on-one JB sessions lasted be- 
tween 60 and 90 minutes and consisted of three 
components: 


= LEARN: A facilitator leads a training session 
for the father that includes viewing short 
videos featuring some simple parenting ap- 
proaches. 


= DO: Father and child participate together in 
play activity, which the facilitator observes, 
to practice the parenting techniques that are 
covered in the JB sessions. 


= REFLECT: The father attends a debriefing ses- 
sion with the facilitator to reflect on how the 
play activity went, and receives feedback. 


The program required a child-friendly environ- 
ment in which the JB sessions could occur. Specif- 
ically, this environment consisted of a dedicated 
space with toys, soft mats, and books to facilitate 
father-child play activities. More details about B3’s 
implementation of JB are available in the B3 intro- 
ductory brief and the B3 study design report.’ 


For nonresident fathers, the JB program needed 
the cooperation of the child’s mother or guardian 
to assist in making sure the child would be avail- 
able for the JB sessions; for the B3 study a coparent 
orientation was developed to help the mother or 
guardian understand the goals and content of JB 
and its benefits for the child. 


Staff members who were identified at each organi- 
zation were trained to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of the JB curriculum and participated in an 
intensive certification process with the JB curric- 
ulum developers; no other specialized training or 
degrees were required. Afterward, the developers 
provided ongoing coaching and technical assis- 
tance to the facilitators, including monthly phone 
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calls to review video recordings of their sessions 
with fathers and to discuss questions or concerns 
about delivering the JB services. MDRC also pro- 
vided technical assistance to management and staff 
to help them integrate JB into their usual services, 
set program participation goals, and develop re- 
cruitment and engagement strategies. 


In What Context Was JB 
Implemented? 


JB was implemented in three community-based 
organizations that serve populations with low in- 
come in urban settings; the organizations have dif- 
ferent focus areas and unique menus of fatherhood 
services structured in distinct ways. 


= Children’s Institute, Inc. (Cll) offers family- 
oriented programs at multiple sites in the 
greater Los Angeles area. CII’s fatherhood 
program consists mainly of the Men in Rela- 
tionships Group (MIRG), a peer learning and 
support group that covers a variety of par- 
enting and relationship topics. MIRG meets 
weekly for 90 minutes and is an open-entry, 
relatively unstructured program; fathers may 
join groups at any time and may continue to 
attend the meetings indefinitely. Sessions are 
often held in the evenings or over the week- 
end to accommodate the work schedules of 
fathers. 


= People for People, Inc., offers primarily ed- 
ucational and parenting services in Philadel- 
phia. The fatherhood program, Project Devel- 
oping Active Dads (D.A.D.), is a structured, 
seven-week program. For study participants, 
it consisted of seven weeks of Economic Sta- 
bility workshops,® which prepare fathers by 
teaching them the skills they need to address 
diverse challenges in the workplace. During 
the last three weeks of workshops, fathers 
also access job training; vocational certifi- 
cations such as fork lift operation, work site 


safety, or food handling; and job develop- 
ment services. Workshops ran for four days a 
week for the services-as-usual group, for four 
hours each day.° 


™ Seedco is a national workforce development 
organization. Its fatherhood program, Strong 
Fathers, Stronger Families, is operated by two 
separate community-based organizations in 
New York City: BronxWorks in the South 
Bronx and STRIVE International in East 
Harlem. Strong Fathers, Stronger Families is 
an eight-day program that spans two weeks 
and includes four days of economic stabili- 
ty and healthy relationship workshops and 
four days of economic stability and parent- 
ing workshops. After completing the work- 
shops, fathers can receive financial coaching, 
referrals to vocational training, and job de- 
velopment and job retention support. Seedco 
enrolls fathers in cohorts every one to two 
weeks, depending on the location, and work- 
shops range from about five hours to eight 
hours each day, four days a week. 


Figure 1 summarizes the usual services each orga- 
nization offers to all fathers who are participating 
in the study, as well as the additional component 
that was offered to the JB group only. In addition 
to those listed, all organizations offered some form 
of case management support to study participants, 
either formally or informally. The usual fatherhood 
services, as well as other services offered at each 
organization, will be described in more detail in a 
subsequent report. 


Organizations relied on a mix of existing and new 
staff to recruit for and implement JB. 

For example, some organizations relied on their 
existing recruiters to simultaneously recruit for 
the general fatherhood program and for JB; these 
staff members included a description of JB in their 
pitch to potential participants, and some of them 
modified their recruitment approach to target fa- 
thers who would be eligible for both offerings. All 
three organizations hired at least one JB session 
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FIGURE 1 
DESCRIPTION OF SERVICES AT SITES FOR THE B3 STUDY OF JUST BEGINNING (JB) 


JB Program Group 


FT 


Services-as-Usual Group 


(a 


Children’s Open-ended program 
Institute, Inc. = Core offering: Peer learning and support group 
covering parenting and relationship topics 
= Time commitment: 90-minute meetings held once 
per week, but no specific hours expected 
People for 7-week program 
People = Core offering: Employment workshops, job devel- 
opment, training sessions, certifications 
= Time commitment: 4 hours per day, 2-4 days per 
week depending on research group* 
Seedco 2-week program 


= Core offering: Employment, parenting, and healthy 


relationship workshops 


= Time commitment: 5-8 hours per day, 4 days per 


week 


+ 


+ 


+ 


NOTE: @Fathers in the services-as-usual group received an Enhanced Economic Stability component, consisting 
of two extra job-search workshops per week that dove deeper into the economic security topics. This component 
was added to keep the fathers in the services-as-usual group engaged in Project D.A.D., since they are not offered 
parenting and healthy relationship workshops or the JB program. 


facilitator specifically to conduct the JB sessions, 
and some organizations also trained existing staff 
to carry out this function. Although these staff 
members were not required to have any experience 
facilitating parenting programs or working with 
children, almost all facilitators had experience 
working in early childhood development, teaching, 
home visiting, domestic violence, or other family 
services. Their years of experience in these areas 
varied. All three organizations also had a JB pro- 
gram coordinator to help carry out other aspects 
of the study’s implementation, including intake, 


outreach, administrative support, data entry, and 
sometimes back-up facilitation for JB sessions. 


Organizations modified a space to serve as the 
child-friendly place where play sessions were held. 
These modifications differed based on the type of 
space available but included changes such as trans- 
forming an unused conference room, setting aside 
a portion of a workshop room, and creating space 
within a child-care center. Most organizations 
found it helpful to dedicate this area entirely to JB 
sessions, so it was always readily available. 
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Fathers in the JB evaluation were mainly attracted 


to the fatherhood programs to learn about being 
a better parent and find a better job. 


Who Participated in the JB 
Evaluation and Were They the 
Intended Population for the 
B3 Study? 


As stated earlier, the organizations in the study offer 
unique menus of services to respond to the needs of 
the communities in which they operate. They also 
used a mix of recruiting strategies to attract fathers 
to their fatherhood programs, including attending 
events in the community, using online and social 
media tools, generating word-of-mouth referrals by 
building relationships with participants, and estab- 
lishing a network of referral partners. 


The variety of services offered and recruiting strat- 
egies used by the organizations during the JB evalu- 
ation attracted fathers with different personal chal- 
lenges, needs, and interests in the services offered. 
All fathers, regardless of the reason they wanted 
to enroll in the Responsible Fatherhood program, 
were screened by the staff for JB eligibility. Fathers 
had to have a child between 2 months and 3 years of 
age, have seen their child at least once in the past 30 
days, and have no reasons (legal or otherwise) that 
prevented them from participating in JB with the 
child. Fathers who were eligible were told about the 
JB program; those who consented to participate in 
the study were randomly assigned to the JB group 
or to the services-as-usual group. 


Eligible fathers with wide-ranging circumstances 
enrolled in the study, and they did so for various 
reasons. 

Because fathers were not screened for interest in JB, 
not all of them were actively seeking out parenting 


services when they consented to participate in the 
study. The left-hand panel of Figure 2 shows that 
fathers in the JB evaluation were mainly attracted 
to the fatherhood programs to learn about being a 
better parent and find a better job. Also, 13 percent 
of fathers were asked by a court or officer (such as 
a parole officer) to enroll in a program like these to 
fulfill a program participation requirement, such 
as for a child custody case."° The right-hand panel 
of Figure 2 shows that while all fathers had contact 
with their child in the 30 days before enrollment, 
the majority of fathers who were enrolled in JB had 
regular or frequent access to the child: More than 
half of them lived with their child at the time of en- 
rollment, while an additional 13 percent had daily 
(or close to daily) contact with their child. 


Data collected from baseline surveys also indicate 
that fathers in the study were experiencing chal- 
lenges in at least one domain of their lives at the 
time of enrollment." Only 39 percent of fathers 
were employed and 58 percent of them earned less 
than $500 in the month before enrollment. Also, 
most of them had a criminal history (with 56 per- 
cent having been incarcerated in prison or jail). 
Most fathers who were enrolled in the program 
were young (26 percent were under 25 years of age; 
51 percent were 25 to 34 years of age), and 70 per- 
cent were never married. There were generally no 
statistically significant differences in demographic 
characteristics between the JB and services-as-usu- 
al groups, and all fathers met the intended popula- 
tion criteria for the study." 
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FIGURE 2 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS AT ENROLLMENT, JUST BEGINNING (JB) EVALUATION 


Reason Enrolled in the Program* 


12% 


Hi To learn about being a better parent 
@ To find a job or a better job 


!) Acourt ordered me to enroll in a program like this 


Other? 


Access to Child in the Last 30 Days 


10% 


25% 


i Lives with child 

@ Saw child everyday or almost everyday 
Saw child 1-4 times per week 
Saw child less than weekly 


SOURCE: Calculations based on data from the B3 Applicant Characteristics Survey and the B3 baseline survey for JB. 


NOTES: Overall sample size = 699, JB group sample size = 348, and services-as-usual group sample size = 351. 


Distributions may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 


Fathers were asked the question, “Why did you choose to enroll in this program?” and could choose only one option. 
>»Other” includes “To learn how to improve my personal relationships” (5.1 percent), “My spouse/partner asked me 
to come/My friends were coming” (0.3 percent), “My parole/probation officer told me to enroll in a program like this” 


(1.9 percent), and “Other” (4.3 percent). 


To What Extent Were 
Programs Able to Engage 
Fathers and for How Long? 


The organizations implementing JB were 

able to maintain fathers’ participation in their 
existing Responsible Fatherhood programs while 
integrating the JB component. 

Data from the management information system 
at each site show that the rate for fathers who ever 
participated in usual services was the same for 
both the JB group and the services-as-usual group, 
with no statistically significant differences."* “Ser- 
vices” includes workshops or in-person individu- 


al sessions or meetings that are 15 minutes long or 
more.'* Most fathers in both groups (89 percent) 
attended at least one in-person usual service and 
received 14 in-person services on average. 


Parenting services represented a small portion 

of the overall usual fatherhood program services 
offered by the organizations; the JB component 
was designed as an add-on to existing services 
and significantly enhanced the offer of parenting 
services for fathers in the JB group. 

Fathers were offered some combination of econom- 
ic stability, parenting, and healthy relationship ser- 
vices, depending on the organization; sometimes 
multiple topics were comingled in a single session. 
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Fathers who completed one session were likely to 


progress through the program, so there was a heavy 


focus on getting fathers to the first session. 


However, services that focused exclusively on par- 
enting represented a small portion of the services 
offered to JB study participants, especially at CII 
and People for People.’® In fact, participation in 
usual parenting services was mostly observed at 
Seedco, where parenting workshops occupied four 
days of the Strong Fathers, Stronger Families pro- 
gram. Therefore, about one-fourth of fathers in the 
JB and services-as-usual groups engaged in any 
parenting services (workshops or individual ses- 
sions/meetings) that were not part of JB. 


Figure 3 shows that adding the five JB sessions to 
the portfolio of parenting services offered to fathers 
in the JB group did not decrease attendance in usu- 
al parenting services, and boosted participation in 
parenting services overall. The JB component in- 
creased the percentage of fathers attending at least 
one parenting service by 42 percent (as shown in 
the left-hand chart). Also, engagement in parent- 
ing services overall improved for the JB group, as 
fathers attended, on average, two JB sessions on top 
of their usual parenting services (as shown in the 
right-hand chart)."® 


Fifty-five percent of fathers within the JB group 
completed at least one JB session. 

The average number of JB sessions that fathers at- 
tended varied by site, ranging from about two ses- 
sions to three sessions. Of fathers who attended the 
first session, 70 percent reached the fourth session, 
which the JB curriculum developers consider to be 
adequate dosage (that is, frequency and intensity), 
given that the fifth session functions as a wrap-up 
to tie together the topics from the first four ses- 
sions.” Sixty-one percent of those who attended 
the first session attended all five sessions. 


What Engagement Strategies 
Did the Organizations Use to 
Encourage Participation? 


The JB participation rates were partially dependent 
on time and resources spent by staff to engage 
fathers in JB, particularly to get them to attend the 
first JB session. 

The typical father who enrolled in a Responsible 
Fatherhood program in JB sites enrolled because 
he had heard about the menu of fatherhood ser- 
vices, not necessarily because he knew about JB. 
The study team had predicted this scenario from 
the start, assuming that a substantial fraction of 
fathers would not participate in JB services, given 
their varying reasons for pursuing a fatherhood 
program and their varying access to their children. 
Fathers also contended with personal and situa- 
tional barriers, influencing their ability to partic- 
ipate. To encourage participation, staff spent sig- 
nificant time and resources on ameliorating those 
challenges and developed similar strategies across 
organizations to do so. 


Staff were aware that working out logistics was the 
hardest step, and that fathers who completed one 
session were likely to progress through the pro- 
gram, so there was a heavy focus on getting fathers 
to the first session. In general, participating fathers 
experienced a lot of hardship in addition to their 
responsibilities as a parent. Many struggled finan- 
cially and were searching for work. Some were even 
experiencing homelessness or living in shelters. 
These factors made it difficult for fathers to prior- 
itize JB, especially if they were unsure of the value 
of the program. However, staff noted that once fa- 
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FIGURE 3 


PARTICIPATION IN PARENTING SERVICES, BY RESEARCH GROUP, 
JUST BEGINNING (JB) EVALUATION 


Ever Attended Parenting Sessions 


Percentage 
100 


80 
60 
42% 
40 


20 


Services-as-usual 
group 


JB group 


Wi Only JB sessions 

fm JB sessions and services-as-usual 
parenting sessions 
Only services-as-usual parenting 
sessions (non-JB) 


Average Amount of Parenting Sessions Attended 


Number of Sessions 
5 


2 JB sessions 


Services-as-usual 
group 


JB group 


Wi JB sessions 


Services-as-usual parenting 
sessions (non-JB) 


SOURCE: Calculations based on management information system data from each site. 


NOTE: Overall sample size = 699, JB group sample size = 348, and services-as-usual group sample size = 351. 


thers got started and saw the value of the program, 
many became more committed to it. Staff encour- 
aged participation in subsequent sessions by stay- 
ing in close communication with the fathers and 
using phone calls, text messages, and in-person 
contacts to remind them about their JB appoint- 
ments. Nonetheless, some fathers were still hard 
to reach because they lacked cellular data plans or 
used their minutes sparingly. 


As expected, the coordination that is required to 
bring a young child on site for a JB session proved 
to be a significant challenge, particularly for those 
fathers with ongoing custody issues or visitation 
restrictions. Even for the 51 percent of fathers who 


lived with their child, attending JB sometimes re- 
quired taking the child in and out of day care or 
traveling long distances with the child on public 
transit. The fathers themselves also sometimes 
had inconsistent and unpredictable schedules. As 
a result, sites had to be flexible when scheduling 
sessions, and they worked in conjunction with 
MDERC and the JB developers to find ways to make 
the sessions easier to attend while maintaining fi- 
delity to the JB model. For example, some of the 
sites gave fathers an opportunity to combine two 
play sessions into one delivery, scheduled sessions 
in the evenings for fathers who worked during the 
day, and held play sessions at off-site locations that 
were more convenient for the father. At CII, where 
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a substantial proportion of fathers required super- 
vised visits, staff even held JB sessions at the De- 
partment of Children and Family Services with a 
monitor present. 


Irrespective of the location of the JB session, for the 
49 percent of fathers who did not live with their 
child, attending JB sessions required coparent co- 
operation. For this reason, staff made a concerted 
effort to contact coparents early on to provide them 
with information about the JB program. Staff said 
that coparents who withheld access to the child 
or were not interested in supporting JB participa- 
tion — because of acrimony with the dad or other 
reasons — were a particular challenge. However, 
coparents sometimes overcame their reluctance to 
cooperate once staff had the chance to clarify the 
intentions and benefits of JB. 


To further support engagement, each program 
worked with MDRC to establish an incentive struc- 
ture. For example, curriculum-focused gifts, such 
as a toy mirror to reinforce the lesson on noticing 
the child’s cues, were provided at the end of each 
session; gift cards were provided at certain session 
milestones; and transit cards were offered to reduce 
transportation barriers. Some fathers and copar- 
ents reported finding these incentives helpful, but 
staff did not believe that incentives played a signif- 
icant role in determining participation in JB or the 
usual services, given that fathers generally enrolled 
for other reasons." 


Programs that were structured to create regular 
opportunities for JB reminders and sessions were 
more successful at engaging fathers. 

Staff reported having an easier time engaging fa- 
thers in JB sessions in fatherhood programs that 
were longer in length and engaged participants 
in structured, frequent services. People for People 
implemented this approach, where fathers were on 
site several days a week for a seven-week period, 
creating regular opportunities for both JB remind- 
ers and sessions. At the other two organizations, 
fathers were either not on site for services as fre- 
quently or often finished the other components of 


the fatherhood program before they had time to 
complete JB. This made it difficult to engage fathers 
in JB, particularly in the later sessions." 


Conclusion 


The participation data gathered in this study sug- 
gest that while Responsible Fatherhood programs 
were able to incorporate JB into their existing menu 
of services, implementing JB was not without chal- 
lenges. Slightly more than half of the fathers in the 
JB group actually participated in the JB program. 
Many fathers faced challenges to participating at 
all, including coordinating the young child’s at- 
tendance at the JB sessions, gaining the coparent’s 
cooperation, and prioritizing JB against the com- 
peting demands that fathers in this disadvantaged 
population must manage. Also, some fathers may 
not have wanted to participate in a parenting pro- 
gram: By not screening potential participants 
based on interest, the JB sample included fathers 
whose goals for the fatherhood program did not 
necessarily include parenting lessons. Neverthe- 
less, the organizations were still able to engage a 
significant portion of fathers in the program. 


Further, fathers who were able to attend at least 
one session were usually able to progress through 
the curriculum, ultimately receiving the adequate 
amount of services — that is, four sessions (as 
identified by the curriculum developers). Achiev- 
ing this participation rate depended on staff spend- 
ing significant time and resources on engagement, 
as well as support and technical assistance from 
MDRC and the JB curriculum developers. Fur- 
thermore, engaging fathers in JB sessions was eas- 
ier when the underlying fatherhood program was 
structured in such a way that enabled fathers to be 
on site for usual services on a regular basis and for 
the duration of the JB curriculum. 


Future publications will address many other ques- 
tions, such as the degree to which staff implement- 
ed the content of JB with fidelity to the model and 
how service receipt differed for key subgroups of 
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fathers. These and other aspects of service deliv- 
ery, as well as findings about the impacts of JB on 
father-child relationship quality, father-child con- 
tact, and other outcomes, will be discussed in the 
final study report, expected in 2021. 


Notes 


1 For example, see Cancian, Slack, and Yang (2010); 
Carlson and Magnuson (2011); Cowan et al. (2008). 


2 All three organizations implementing the JB 
intervention for the B3 study were OFA-funded 
Responsible Fatherhood grantees. 


3 Examples include 24/7 Dads, On My Shoulders, 
and the Prevention and Relationship Enhancement 
Program (PREP). Other curricula that are not 
branded are also used. 


4 The same three organizations also implemented 
DadTime, a smartphone-based mobile application that 
provides a father with automated program attendance 
reminders and interactive tools to help him apply what 
he has learned in JB sessions to subsequent interactions 
with his child, which will be discussed in a future 
publication. Three other organizations implemented 
an employment component, Cognitive Behavioral 
Intervention for Justice Involved Individuals Seeking 
Employment, in addition to their usual services. 

It is designed for individuals with recent justice 
involvement to help them recognize challenging 
situations, develop strategies to resolve problems when 
they arise in the workplace, and ensure success on the 
job. Its implementation is described in a companion 
brief (“Applying Cognitive-Behavioral Techniques to 
Employment Programming: Findings from the B3 
Study”). 


Barr et al. (2014). 


6 This represents a partial sample of the full study. 
Random assignment ended in all sites by December 
31, 2018. Future dissemination activities will include 
the full sample. 


7 Israel, Behrmann, and Wulfsohn (2017); Harknett, 
Manno, and Balu (2017). 


8 Project D.A.D. includes more components for 
nonstudy participants (for example, parenting and 
healthy relationship services in the first four weeks), 
but these additional services were not offered to study 
participants. 


9 Fathers in the services-as-usual group received an 
Enhanced Economic Stability component, consisting 
of two extra job-search workshops per week that 
dove deeper into the economic security topics. This 
component was added to keep the fathers in the 
services-as-usual group engaged in Project D.A.D., 
since they are not offered parenting and healthy 
relationship workshops or the JB program. Fathers 
in the JB program group received Economic Stability 
workshops twice per week. 


10 Eighty-eight percent of fathers in this category 
are from CII. The organization has an established 
relationship with Los Angeles County’s Department 
of Children and Family Services, and most of the 
fathers enrolled in the program are referred by the 
agency. A portion of them enrolled in the program 
to fulfill a court requirement usually related to child 
custody. 


11 Based on data from the B3 Applicant Characteristic 
survey and B3 Baseline survey, both administered at 
enrollment. 


12 Having few statistically significant differences 
between the two groups when the study began 
indicates random assignment was conducted properly. 
The one exception in this analysis is that nearly 8 
percent more participants in the services-as-usual 
group reported having ever been incarcerated in 
prison or jail at baseline than JB group members. 


13 If the difference in participation rates between the 
two groups is not statistically significant, it is not 
large enough to be attributable with a high degree of 
confidence to the program, and might instead be a 
result of chance alone. 


14 Other types of contact, such as phone calls, text 
messages, or mail, are not included in this analysis. 


15 At CII, MIRG sessions were not counted as 
“parenting” services because multiple topics, such as 
healthy relationships and employment, are covered 
during each session. At People for People, B3 study 
participants did not have access to its standard 
parenting workshops. At Seedco, parenting workshops 
occupied four days of the Strong Fathers, Stronger 
Families program. 


16 If Figure 3 had counted CII’s MIRG sessions as 
“parenting” services, the percentage of fathers ever 
attending any usual parenting services (non-JB) across 
the three sites would have increased to 48 for the JB 
group and 49 for the services-as-usual group. (At 
CII, 81 percent of fathers in both groups attended at 
least one MIRG session.) Also, the average number of 
sessions would have increased to more than three. (At 
CII, fathers attended on average eight MIRG sessions.) 


17 For context, in the 2014 nonexperimental evaluation 
of Baby Elmo, researchers aimed to deliver 10 father- 
child sessions to incarcerated teen fathers. Of the 64 
fathers in the study, 52 percent of participants made 
it at least halfway through the curriculum, and 16 
percent made it through the ninth session, which 
is the last session before the wrap-up. For the JB 
evaluation, the program was modified to include five 
sessions. For more information, see Barr et al. (2014). 


18 The DadTime app was also used for engagement 
purposes. Findings on how DadTime was 
implemented and its effects on JB participation will be 
discussed in a subsequent report. 


19 JB participation patterns will be explored further and 
discussed in a subsequent report. 
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